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OR, THE 


Happy Repentance. 


RAU ORD Whatley had amid to thoſe 


(oy 


| years that may not improperly be called 
the reigu of the paſſions, His diſpoſi- 
A don was naturally good, he had great 
ſenſibility, and an inſtinctive love of juſtice. But the 
thoughtleſs period of two-and- twenty, wealth, birth, 
and bad company (by which, it is needleſs to fay, 
one means great company) theſe, together with the 
facility of boundleſs gratification, all equally deſtruc- 
tie of reaſon and ſentiment, had overborne the voice 
of nature, that guardian voice, which, whenever we 
en to It, calls us to the paths of truth : diſtinguiſned 
in the diflpated c circle at Newmarket, the petfect mo- 
del of every faſhionable. folly, Whatley had all that 
was politely careleſs or agreeably extravagant, and, 
what was the foundation of the whole, a very fine 
eſtate i in the county of Salop. 1 


4 - | Sir 
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Sir Thomas Ward was his favourite. That gen:le- 
man had an engaging addreſs, and a ſeductive wit. He 
was a moſt eloquent profeffor of vice, a moſt power- 
ful advocate of pleaſure, for he had the art of giving 
a prevailing charm to every ſubject he undertook 
to defend. He, therefore, ſound no great difficulty 
in making a diſciple of Whatley: a young mind is 
lubſervient to the ſenſes, and eaſily yields to every 
flattering overture. 


This nobleman, after having been agreeably enter- 
tained at dinner with his companions, his head full 
of voluptuous images, was walking alone in one of 
the viſtas of his park. It led him, inſenſibly, to the 
houte of one of his tenants whoſe name was Adams. 
He went in. The whole family were induſtrious to 
expreſs their pleaſure on being honoured with ſuch a 
vitit. The honeſt farmer preſented his children to 
hs Lord. Behold, my Lord, faid he, the effects of 
your bounty] enabled by your lordſhip's goodneſs, I 
have brought up theſe children to love and fear you, 
while, for my own part, I ſhall evermore retain the 
moſt profound reſpe& and gratitude. This intereſting 
old man expreſſed himſelf with that heart-felt em- 
phaſis which forms the true eloquence : having been 
originally intended for the church, he had his educa- 
tion at Oxford, where be had ſtudied with unuſual 

pto- 


proficiency ; fome unexpe 
ged his appointment, but he had talents which * 


give dignity to any ſtation, 


Lord Whatley was ſtruck with the figure of a girl, 
who ſeemed to be about ſixteen, and was one of the 
farmer's youngeſt daughters. Ireland, fo boaſted for 
beauties, never produced fo fine a creature. Fanny 
was literally an angel from heaven; the dignity of 
her mind was diſplayed in her countenance, and mo- 
deſty gave a deeper bluſh to the roſes on her cheek. 


Her mouth, her glowing mouth, was the ſeat of ten 


thouſand graces. Her ſkin was white as the gliſten- 
ing ſnow ;. her hair the moſt beautiful brown, and 


her eyes had a charm, of which words can give no- 


idea. Suffice it to ſay, that it was impoffible to look 


upon her, without two ſentiments that carried away 


the heart ; that is, admiration, and the whole energy 
of love. The latter ſoon made its inroads on the 
heart of this young lord. 


When Fanny ſpoke, every word went to the ſoul 
of Whatley, and completed” her conqueſt. He 
would have laid his commands on Adams, but he 


was no longer the lord, the maſter of Fanny, his far- - 
mer's daughter. He let fall ſome broken expreſſions, 


Fanny had confuſed him. 


gd misfortunes had chan» 


& +:  Rehold. 
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Behold then our young lard return to bis compa- 
nions, ſinitten to the ſoul !—Ah my friend! it is over 
with me, I am no longer myſelf. I have beheld 
beauty, virtue, love. I have ſeen the everlaſting 
miſtreſs of my heart! Yes, divine Fanny, be it yours 
to triumph over my pride. I could paſsa life of hum- 
ble devotion at your feet. But pray, faid Sir Tho- 
mas, with an arch ſmile, who may this adorable crea- 
ture be?—lt is Fanny, the daughter of my tenant, 
but ſormed to be a queen, the ſorereign ofthe univerſe, 
'2. goddeſs !—A pealant's daughter! replied the ba- 
ronet. My dear lord, you are moſt extravagant ; this 

is. the genuine language of romantic love. Your 
lover's heaven never wants a ſupply of goddeſſes: all, 
all are divinities there! 


No more of your triffing, Sir Thomas; it is impoſſi- 
ble for you to judge of my paſſion: you have nor ſeen 
its object. Angelic creature! what a ſhape ! what an 
air! what a; voice!'oh !my- friend, how ſhall I. bear 
this ſevere ſtroke-! how poſſeſs my Fanny ? if not I die. 
What is it you ſay? die! die if you do not poſſeſs 
your tenant's. daughter, your de pendant, your ſervant! 
my dear Whatley, your: head is turned. What hin- 
ders you to gratiſy yourſelf? Speak, command; ſend: 
for her, ſhe is but too happy to pleaſe you. 


9 5 ; No, 


No, Sir Thomas, it is you that have loſt your 
rea ſon. Would you hive me bring a family that lives 
under my protection imo diſgrace? ſhall I abuſe my 
authority? ſhal the powerful oppreſs the weak? 
Fanny is too divine a creature to be deſtitute of virtue. 


By my ſoul, my lord, this love makes ſtrange me- 
tamorphoſes: why, you are got intoa ſtrain that! 
woult nor pardon in an Iriflt fortane-hunter, that was 
making his ardent addreffes ro ſome well-jointare@' 
widow. How—but you muſt be in jeſt—can you 
ſuppoſe that Fanny is a gem that is not to be pur- 
chaſed? Money, my dear Whatley! money! Adams 
will be extremely obliged to you—and little Fanny, 
do you think that ſhe will be much difturbed ? with 
ſuch. kind of people Sir Thomas, replied his lord- 
ſhip, your wit overbears your reaſon: theſe are the 
very. people that have virtue, and Adams will not 
proſtitute. his own and his daughter's. honour for 
money. No, I will not wound the heart of a father. 
How could I preſume to make ſuch a propoſal ? 
Fanny.—I mnſt forget her, my friend ; I love her 
already ſuthciently to reſpect her. 5 5. 


Tube haronet imertupted him with a butſt of laugh- 
ter. Allons, my friend, ſaid he, take courage: when 
was love unattended by hope? 4 


Adams had given his daughter an excellent education. 
dhe 
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She was cited as an example of prudence and politeneſs 
through the whole diſtrict of Salop. One of her rela- 
tions, miniſter of a neighbouring -pariſh, had taken a 
pleaſure in forming and embelliſhing her mind; and to 
him ſhe was indebted for attainments far above her 
years. The precepts of the miniſter had not, how- 
ever, prevented her from diſcovering that ſhe had a 
heart. The fight of our young lord convinced her of it 
at once.. He frequently repeated his viſit to the far- 
mer, or rather to his, daughter ; and ſhe every time. 
made a new impreſſion on him. He became penſive, 

melancholy ;_ the whole artillery of the baronet's 

humour was played upon him in vain. It could not. 
baniſh that dear, that delightful penſiveneſs which for, 
ever carried his heart towards the amiable daughter of 


Adams. 


Fanny, one day, preſented him with a noſegay. 
My lord, ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, I could wiſh theſe flow- 
ers were better : I gathered them on purpoſe for your 
lordſhip. Flowers from your hand, moſt beautiful- 
Fanny, muſt always be aceeptable. This compli- 
ment, or rather this real expreſſion of what he felt, 
ſoon found its way to the heart of Fanny. Her fine 
complexion aſſumed a deper bluſh. Her parents had 
not heard the anſwer his lordſhip had made her. Up- 
on his return home, he gave the flowers a thouſand 
kiſſes. He addreſſed himſelf to them as if he had 
been ſpeaking to Fanny. The baronet did not fail to 
treat him like a Celadon, or an Artamenes. My dear 

0 friend, 
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friend, ſaid he, you muſt certainly have read thoſe pi- 
teous French romances. You muſt never ſhew your 
face in London, you will be pointed at as you paſs 
along the ſtreet. I thought you would have made an 
incomparable Lovelace, but you are Menalcas by a 
fountain's fide. 


Sir Thomas accompanied his friend ts the farmer's. 
He ſaw Fanny. He was diſconcerted ; he had need 
of the whole force of his wit and humour to defend 
himſelf againſt the ſtroke that had wounded Whatley. 
He intends to addreſs himſelf in the language of the 
town to the reſpectable villager. She ſpeaks. He is 
in confuſion. Sir Thomas, at length, reſumes his 
pleaſantry. He retires to have ſome private conver- 
ſation with Adams. The worthy old man returns, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, diſtracted, pale, ready 
to ſink into the ground, death in his countenance. 
Go, my children. Ah, my lord! throwing himſelf, 
with folded hands, and ſtreaming eyes, at the feet of 
Whatley, what have I done, that you have ſworn my 
ruin and diſgrace ? That gentleman, ſaid he, my dear, 
addreſſing himſelf to his wife, and pointing to the ba- 
ronet, has offered me money to give up Fanny to 
my lord. To think us, capable of ſuch baſenefs, of 
ptoſtituting the dear child we have brought up! take 
ous lives, my lord, but leave us our honour, it is 
the only poſſeſſion we have. Are we then no longer 
worthy to be your ſervants ? You ſeem diſturbed, my 
lord. 
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tord. You, you'then had no fuch deſign. It is you, 
Sir, who have given his lofdſhip fuch 'counfel as this. 
Alas! What would my lord his father have faid ? he 
freated us like his 'children. No, my dear 'Adams, 
mterrupted Whatley, I never had any fuch horrid 
idea. This is the inſufferable pleaſantry of my friend. 
Set your heart at eaſe. Certainly, my lord, anſwered 
he, I never could apprehend that you ſhould ſo far 
forget your former goodneſs to the (grateful creatures 
that are always bleſſing you. As to you, Sir, ſaid 
he, turning to Sir Thomas, I moſt tell you, that if 
theſe are your pleaſantries, they are very vile ones; 
we may be poor, but we have a ſenſe of honour as 
well as you. If one 'of my equals, added he, with 
a voice choaked up with grief, had made me ſuch an 
infamous propofal, I ſhould have gone to thoſe ex- 
tremities which have now been prevented by reſpeR. 
I tell you once more, my dear Adams, my friend did 
not mean to infult you, he was only in jeſt, I aſk 
your pardon for him, and he goes. 


Do you «ſk pardon ſor me, faid Sir Thomas? 
Undoubtedly, and you ought to afk it of the meaneſt 
perſon you have offended ; then he is our ſuperior, 
our maſter. How cruel to be the occaſion of my ſuf- 
ferings! You have offended the father of Fanny. 


| I have deſcribed Whatley as one of thoſe young 
lords, that conceal all their defects under the varniſh 
8 of 
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works miracles, It had made. of a frivglqus and in; 
ſolent lord, a timorous and reſpectful lover; and had 
opened his mind to the influences of virtue. The 
complaints of poor Adams had vexed him, and Sir 
Thomas muſt have been connected with him in the 
cloſeſt intimacy, as the conduct of that. worthleſs 
man of faſhion was not followed by an open rupture. 


Whatley was diſtreſſed. He admired Fanny, yet 
he did not dare to ſee her. He was equally afraid of 
ſeeing the father and the daughter. His friends drag- 
ged him to London, and plunged him once more in 
all thoſe faſhionable follies and extravagancies, which 
the world calls ey at | 


Adams, from that 1 had loſt that chearful- 
neſs which is the happy portion of the inhabitants 
of the country. He was not ſatisfied with Lord 
Whatley's promiſes. He looked upon his daughter's 
growing beauties with a ſigh, and the tear was ſome- 
times ready to overflow the eyelid. . 


My dear father, ſaid Fanny, may 1 aſk you the 
reaſon why you appear ſo fad? I have obſerved that 
for ſome time your looks have often been fixed on 
me; and you ſhed tears: can I have given you, my 
tender parent, any reaſon to be diflatisfied ? ill you 
10 longer love your poor Fanny ? Child, obſerve 
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. . 
what I ſay, und anſwer me ingenuouſſy. Indeed, 
N Sir, Thave Mays \_ the truth to you. 


£ 


Tell FI what are your ſentiments Al 
ia do you think of him? ſpeak the truth I think, 
father, ſaid ſhe, with bluſhing cheeks and down-caft 
eyes, I think him very amiable, do you not think the 
1 fame ? My dear child, you muſt learn to know men. 
This lord, whom you think fo amiable, would have 
brought me and-your poor mother 'with ſorrow to the 
grave; would have deprived me of all I hold moſt 
dear; of my beloved Fanny] Sir! what is it you 
fay! He would, my dear child (claſping her to his 
boſom, and bathing her with his tears) he would have 
diſhonoured me, would have taken you for the in- 
dulgence of a licentious paſſion—for his miſtreſs. 
5 (Upon this he funk down into the arms of his daugh- 
ter) Heayens! what horrid wretches are men! who 
could have thought this of my lord? Take care, my 
dear Fanny, reſumed the father, take care of the 
ſnare that may be laid for you. Receive no letters 
from my lord; never be a moment alone; be always, 
if poſſible, in the boſom of your father and your mo- 
. ther. Remember that the greateſt of a ll poſſeſſions | 
Ii innocence. Embrace me, my dear child, and be | 
che glory and comfort of your parents. 


we F anny vept. No, my worthy father, * you 
mall never have reaſon to bluſh for me. I did not 


* any ching like this from my lord. What a 
. bat- 


* 
ot 
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Harous man 0 diſtur> our happineſs ! O that he 


may never come here] Gratitude and reſpect, my 
child, are due to him; and it will be your duty to 
obſerve a profound ſilence, only be directed by my 


advice. | | 


Fanny, when alone, a thouſand times repeated, 
how can ſo amiable a man have ſuch ungenerous ſen- 
timents? O that vile London! how has it depraved 
the heart of my lord Whatley ! had he always lived 


here, certainly he would never have debafed himſelf 


by ſuch a conduct. 


His idea, nevertheleſs, was ſtill wich Fanny; and, 
poſſibly, ſhe partook of the impreſſion he had made. 
Her lover, in vain, had recourſe to the diſſipation 
of his former amuſements. He had received a 
wound that the art of London could not cure, 
Every pleaſure yielded to the remembrance of Fanny ; 
ſhe was in every ſcene, in every object. 


Without waiting for the ſpring, he returns into 
the country, accompanied by his friends, who all 


united to reſcue him from a paſſion ſo degrading, as 


they called it, and contemptible. What! ſhould a ' 
peer of England ſigh under the influences of roman- 
tic love for a poor country girl! Inceſſantly ſtunned 
with ſuch reproaches as theſe, his vanity revolted 
avainſt the attachment. Whatley, in the hour of | 


f 125 gayety | 


= * 
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gayety and intoxication, ſometimes promiſed to think 
no more of Fanny: but the enfuing day renewed 
with a warmer intereſt, the idea of his ſovereign 
miſtreſs, for ſo he called her. He roſe more inflam- 
ed, and, if the expreſſion may be pardoned, more 
infatuated with love. | 


Our noble lord, as may very well be ſuppoſed, 
was no ſooner arrived at his eſtate, than he went to 


the honſe of his tenant. The timorous and re- 
ſpeQtul behaviour of love made him more amiable, 


He could not get over that embarraſſing confuſion 
which the fight of Adams always occaſioned. Fan- 
ny would fain have perſuaded herſelf to look upon 
kim with averſion, but he had acquired new charms, 
As ſoon as he entered her father's houſe, ſhe with- 
drew ; but ſhe ftole a glance that ruined her repoſe, 
and made her repeat inceſſantly, he is extremely ami- 
able. Whatley thought of a thouſand pretences for 
paying his devotions to his hidden divinity. 


One day he met Fanny at a little diſtance from the 
farm ; ſhe appeared more beautiful, more engaging, 
than ever he had ſeen her. A well-fancied hat on 
her head, the neighbouring flowers that fell negli- 
gently by ber fide, her hair in a diſorder preferable to 
all the elegance of art, her . heaving boſom, the tears 
that fell from her, fine eyes upon the roſes. of her 

SF | cheeks, 
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cheeks, theſe were the circumſtances of that enchant · 
ing figure in which he then ſaw the miſtreſs of his ſoul. 
She was ſeated at the foot of a tree, and it was eaſy to 
perceive that her young heart laboured under ſome 
oppreſſive ſentiment, Whatley threw himſelf at her 
feet. In tears, my ſweet angel, ſaid be! At the 
ſme moment, ſhe roſe, and cried, my lord! He 
would have taken her hand ; ſhe withdrew it haſtily, 
would have forced herſelf from him and fled to the 
farm. No, my divine creature, you will not leave 
me. What have done, beautiſul Fanny? what crime 
have I committed? Ah, my lord, leave me, let me 


fly to my father; he has forbidden me to ſpeak to 


you, or to ſee you. It was very cruel, my lord, added 
ſhe, with tears, to think of taking advantage of our 
poverty; you have given great diſturbance to my 
father, and all my relations. I have not Ceferved ſuch 
treatment from your lordſhip. 


In pronouncing the laſt words, ſhe was advancing 
towards the farm-houſe; and wept, letting fall het 
hand, which his lordſhip ſeized a ſecond time. Ah, 
divine Fanny, do not accuſe me, my friend alone 
ſhould bear the blame: never had I ſuch an execrable 
thought; is it poſſible that I, who love you to 
dittraRion, ſhould treat you without reſpe&t ? he 
perceived Adams coming. towards them with a look 


of anger, intimating a deſign to reprove his dzughter. 
Yes, my dear Adams, I will repeat it before you, 
B 2 | and 
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and in the face of Heaven, that I adore yo charm- 
ing daughter. She is virtue itſelf, dreſſed by the graces, 
nd it is my pride to lay at her feet, myſelf, my for- 
tune, my honours, and my heart, (Fanny bluſked, 
She turned her fine eyes that were full of tears on 
her lover, thought him leſs criminal than her father 
bad repreſented him. and again caft thoſe eyes on the 
ground.) Yes, Adams, I declare it. Fanny has 
taught me, that prejudice ſhould yield to reaſon; and 
now that I am in your houſe, before your wife ard 
your children, I declare that I will marry her; that 
my name, my title, my fortune, and my whole ſoul 
Mal be hers. Yes, my adorable Fanny, you fee 
your lover and your huſband at your feet. 


What tranſport! what agitations in the heart of 
poor Fanny! What are you about, my lord? ſaid 
Adams, raiſing Whatley ; it is our buſineſs to kneel 
before you. TI am thoroughly ſenſible of your good- 
neſs, but ignorant and artleſs as we are, we know 
what is due to ourſelves. My Caughter was not born 


to the dignity of lady Whatley : that title belorgs to 


ladies of equal rank with yourſelf. Fanny, my lord, . 
is your humble ſervant ; ſhe has but one maſter that 
has a ſuperior claim, and that is honour. No, wy 
loid, I will never agree that you ſhould marry be- 
neath yourſelf; 1 ſhould be very unworthy of your 
favours, and thoſe of my lord your father, whoſe 
memory will be ever dear and ſacred to me, if I 
Gould inculge that paſſion which now blinds you; 

F my 
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my wiſe and Fanny herſelf will be of the fame opi- 
| nion, and I have the honour, in their ſtead, to point 
out to you what is your duty on this occaſion, and 
what is ours. Fanny once more looked on loid W 
and wept. Are not theſe, child, ygur ſentiments ? 
Yes, father, faid ſhe. But that yes was pronounced 
with a trembling accent, her heart would have ſna:ch- 
ed up what her tongue had let fall. 


What a triumph for Fanny! ſhe loved lord Whatley, 
and what ſecret tranſport muſt ſhe have felt, to find 
his paſſion ſo great as to offer her marriage! Her lover 
did not let the thing reſt here. Every day he vilited- 
Adams. The ſame perfeverance of demanding Fanny 
in marriage on his part, the ſame fortitude of refufal 
on the worthy father's. My lord at length determined 
to write to the miſtreſs of his fate. He leaves a letter 
at the foot of a tree. He knew that Fanny muſt pals 
this way, and depended on her curioſity for taking up 
the paper, on which he wrote no ſuperſcription. 
Farny comes to the tree, beholds the billet, but is in- 
doubt whether ſhe ſhould touch it. She proceeds 
without taking it up, looks back, returns to the place, 
yields to an involuntary impulſe, unfolds the paper, 
and trembling, reads the following addreſs: 


© You will eaſily diſcover who is the writer of this 
© letter, and to whom it is addreſſed. It proceeds 


© from the moſt tender, and moſt paſſionate of men. 
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It is addtreſſed to the moſt adorable, but the mot. 
« cruel, the moſt barbarous of women. Can the 
« beautiful Fanny be ignorant, that the happineſs of 
« lord Whatley depends folely on herfelf and her re- 
« ſreQable father? I can only give her my hand and 
« my heart, the ſacrifice is not ſufficient to expreſs 
« my love. I know it well, my charming Fanny, 
s but it is all that is in my power. If you loved me, 
« if you had the leaſt ſenſe of pity for your unhappy 
« Whatley, I ſhould be in heaven. The lover, the 
« adofer of the divine Fanny, would become her huſ- 
% band. But ah, cruel !—Have I a ſigh that breathes 
not for you? And yet theſe ſighs muſt ſoon expire 
* in death. Solicit your father to make me happy. 
„Believe that you will be the happieſt, the moſt 
„ adored of women. Virtue and beauty level all 
diſtinctions. You have read Pamela: a woman 
«like her in virtues and accompliſhments, ſhould, 
« like her, be diſtinguiſhed and rewarded. But ah, 
c angelic creature! Can it be an adequate recompence 
to you, to make you ſovereign miſtreſs of a man who 
« has not the moſt diſtinguiſhed throne on earth to 
offer you ?—Your anſwer will determine whether 
+ Whatley ſhall end the moſt wretched of beings, or 
live the moſt happy of men.“ 


Ah, my lord, cried Fanny, why was I not nobly 
born? If | were a queen, you ſhould have no wiſh un- 
graiified. Oh! he fuſfers not what 1 endure. Would 
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we could change conditions !—I would throw myſelf 
at the feet of my father and mother, and ſhould ſoon 


be his wife. Poor lord! How he loves me! No, no, 
he never meant to diſhonour me. I always thought it 
was the contrivance of that wicked baronet. 


Fanny kept the letter in her hand, peruſed it an 


hundred times, and always with the moſt ardent ſenſi- 
bility, wich repeated exclamations of tender ſorrow. 
She conſiders whether ſhe ſhould ſhew it to her father. 


She is afraid, by ſupprefling it, of breaking her pro- 


miſe. She ſees him, runs towards him, and with 
tears that interrupted her voice, ſhe cried, take it, 
father, ſee here a letter from my lord which I have 


found. Poor lord I—he is very unhappy. If he 
ſhould die— 


Adams read the letter. Fanny, you never concealed 


any thing from me. Do you love my lord? -Sie ſob- 
bed violently. My dear child, you have told me all; 


you are not in the hands ofa ſevere judge, inveſted 


with paterna! authority, but ofa tender friend. What 
do you expect from this unhappy paſſion? Your ho- 
nour is dear to you, Oh, Sir ! a thouſand times more 


than my life. Well, and could you ever flatter your- 


ſelf with being lady Whatley ? Would you have me 


take advantage of a moment of weakneſs or illugon, 


to infringe every duty I owe to my. maſter and bene- 
factor? Are you aſhamed of yout humble condition, 
of your father's poverty ? 


My 


. 
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My father, faid Fanny, with folded hands and 
floods of tears, Heaven is my witneſs, how much I 
love and honour you., If you lave me then, child, 
you will overcome that tenderneſs, which to you may 
be a ſource of miſery, and, perhaps, of endleſs ſhame. 
We will part for ſome time. You ſhall go to your 
aunt Harris, who lives about ten miles from hence; 
thete you will remaĩn concealed till my lord leaves this 
place, and returns to town, where he will forget you. 
Alas! Would my lord forget me? Go, my dear Fanny, 
you know not the great; you imagine that they are 
like us country people. Tlived for ſome time in town, 
and I know that their friendſhips are thort lived. 
Marry a man of your own rank if you would be loved 
by your huſband, and make your family happy. 
To-morrow you {yall go: I will tell your mother that 
your aunt has ſent for you, and J ſhall pre-acquaint 
her with the affair. Go and prepare for your journey, 


This was a thunder-ftroke to Famy. Her father 
left her alone. It was then ſhe felt the whole force, 
the whole influence of love. She ſat down, or rather 
fell upon her chair, her head ſupported by her hands, 
and her heart heaving as if it would burſt. Shall Ino 
more ſee my lord—be driven from him—ſcorn his 


_ tenderneſs—refuſe to make him or myſelf happy 


break my heart? — How, how can I bear it? - O my 
father ! what is it you require of me? Can J have ſor- 
| titude 
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titude enough to obey you, to drag myſelf into exile, 
into my grave? Ves, my aunt will receive my laſt 


fighs. Ah, lord Whatley, lord Whatley! 


Fanny paſſed a miſerable night. Adams had ſaga- 
city enough to ſee into the heart of his daughter, 
and to perceive the cauſe of her agitation, He loved 
her tenderly, and thought he ſhould give ber a proof 
of his affection, by obviatiag the effects of the young 
nobleman's paſſion. The moment is fixed for the fatal 
departure. No-body about the farm knew whither 
Fanny was going, except only her mother, who par- 
took of her daughter's diſtreſs, when ſhe beheld her 
labouring under thoſe afflictive ſenſations, which ſhe, 
in vain, endeavoured to conceal. 


Fanny, in preparing for her journey, often ſighed. 
She met one of the young men belonging to the farm, 
who had a great regard for her; and the was afraid 
every moment of being ſurpriſed by her father, Tell 
him, ſaid ſhe, my dear Williams, that I ſhall never 
forget him, and that I am very unhappy. Pray, 
Miſs, to whom ſhall I carry this meſſage ? Did Inot 
tell you, my friend ? —— to my lord, who loves me, 
and who would be glad to marry me, but my fa- 
ther is againſt it—A moment after No, my friend, 
laid fe, tell him nothing; I ſhould offend my pa- 
rents, I ſhould tranſgreſs my duty, Poſſibly, one day, 


he will hear that Lam dead, and then he will— 


While 
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While this poor girl wes torn by the moſt afflicting 
ſentiments, Adams appeared. Come, child, take leave 
of -your mother, your brothers and fiſters, and let us 
go. 1 will attend you myſelf, and do you take care 
to koep every thing « ſecret, 


What did not poor Fanny feel at this moment ? 
She quitted the ſcenes where ſhe had ſpent her happy 
childhood, the ſcenes where ſhe had drawn her firſt 
breath, and which received her laſt ſighs. She caſt 
ber ſtreamiag eyes on the ſeat of Whatley ; ſhe was a 
victim that was dragged to receive the mortal blow. 
At this inſtant, a ſervant arrives from lord Whatley. 
Mr. Adams, faid he, my lord deſires to ſpeak with 
you this moment: He is in bed, very ill. III! cried 
Fanny; and ber heart was then in new agitations, 


Adams kaſted to the ſeat of his lord. He aQually 
found him in bed, andin a high fever. Whatley gave 
orders that he ſhould be left alone with his tenant. 
Sit down, my dear Adams, faid he, with a feeble 
voice , you fee the effects of your conduct. How, 
my lord ?—Yes, Adams, you obſtinately refuſed me 
your Fanny ; you will ſoon be ſet free from my future 
ſolicitations: I am ſenſible that what I ſuffer from 
this diſappointment will bring me to the grave. Ah, 


my lord ! replied the old man, you pierce me to the 


ſoul! Can I be the occaſion of your death, who 


would 
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would lay down my life for you a thouſand times 2 
But, my lord, be judge yourſelf of what was my 
duty on this occaſion. Is my daughter a match for 
you? Is it for the ſervant to marry her lord? This 
paſſion will go off. Your preſent infatuation will 
vaniſh, No, Adams, no; I ſhall never ceaſe to 
admire your charming daughter; I ſhall relieve her 
for the injury that fortune has done her, by raiſing 
her to the dignity ſhe merits ; and my intentions are 
fixed, unleſs you are inclined to haſten my paſſage to 
the grave. Conſider, my friend, whether you are 
really determined to occaſion the death of the tender- 
eſt of maſters. And with theſe words he held out 
his arms to embrace him, 


The good old man, diſtracted with a thouſand 
different ſenſations, cried out, But, my lord, what 
will your family, the town, the whole world ſay? 
How is it poſſible for me to conſent to ſuch an alliance 
as this, without infringing every duty ?—I am ex- 
tremely unhappy—O that you had never ſeen this girl! | 
My friend, I will marry Fanny privately, and declare 
my marriage after the death of my uncle, who is on 
the brink of the grave. By this means you will com- 
plete my happineſs, that of your adorable daughter, 
and your family. You will be my father, continued 


[ he, embracing Adams, who was quite overpowered. | 


Conſent to my happineſs, for it entirely depends on 
my union with Fanny. Come, my dear Adams, be 
2,8 
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WY not apprehenſive that my relations, or that the 
court ſhould be offended. Let them but ſee, but 
1 know Fanny, and all will applaud my choice. 


Honeſt Adams was confounded: he ſighed, he caſt 
his eyes on the ground. Whatley called his ſervants. 
They raiſe and dreſs him. He gets into the coach 
with Adams, and drives to the farm. He throws 
himſelf at the feet of Fanny, who had run to the gate, 
followed by her mother. Yes, this, faid he, is my 
adorable conſort, the wife of my "my and I never 
yg have "_—y other. 
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The mother ſtarts back in aſtoniſhment. Her father, 
eoninued his lordſkip, conſents to my happineſs ; 
and, ſurely, you will not oppoſe it. You will all 
three be allied to me by the deareſt and the moſt 
facred connections. 


To n appeared like the illuſion of 
a dream; when lord Whatley addreſfed ker with 
preſſing tenderneſs — Beautiful Fanny, it. is yours 
to confirm that conſent, which muſt be the joy of 
5 life, | 


. 


She fare him to take her hand, which he preſſed 
wich kiſſes. Whatley, at length, read his triumph 
If her ingenuous. aſpect. Fanny was filent ; but her 

| WW — ſometimes ſhe turned them towards her 
| | father, 
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father, as if ſhe would conſult him what anſwer ſhe 
was to make. 'The parents of the worthy girl once 
more made the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances; their ena- 
moured lord ſtill found means to ſet them aſide ;till 

. after many conflicts, denials, tears, and intreaties, it 
was at length determiged, that his lordſhip ſhould . 
privately marry Fanny. He flies to his friends, Sir 
Thomas Ward had arrived ſome days before. My 
lord, after ſupper, when the ſervants were gone, and 
the glaſs went round, informs the company of his in- 
tention to anarry Fanny. Sir Thomas received the 
intelligence with indignation, and, with a burſt of 
ſarcaſtic laughter, he drank to the health of lord 
Whatley, the ſon of farmer Adams, | 


The poor lord underwent the ſevereſt raillery, the 
| moſt humiliating ſarcaſins. He defended his intentions; 
he inſiſted on the charms, the beauties, the victues 
of the farmer's daughter. But theſe remonſtrances 
were followed by more. inſulting ſallies of ridicule, 
and the arguments ſtill ended in the peer diſhonoured, 
diſgraced by ſuch an alliance. It would be needleſs 
to obſerve, that his lordſhip had great pride, and that 
this vice frequently triumphs over love and nature. 


Yet till he eemonſtrated to his friends the im- * » 
poſſibility he was under of being happy without this 
amiable girl. That was the anſwer to all their ob- 
jections, and to poſſeſs her without marriage v a8 no? WM 
poſſible. Should he employ any other means, he would, 

| C dbreax 


. triend, you ſhall be matried, and you ſhall not be 
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break the hearts of a whole family that was dear to 
him: Fanny herſelf would look upon bim as a mon- 
ſter, and her love, without her eſteem, would not 
gratify his heart. In ſhort, he could have no happi- 
neſs diſtint from her's. Yet how to render this 
paſſion conſiſtent with what he owed to the diguity of 
his birth, to the world, and to his friends. 


Sir Thomas, after declaiming profuſely on imprac- 
ticable projects, cried, this ſcheme, gentlemen, you 
will certainly approve. But do you really, my dear 
Whatley, long to poſſeſs your little Fanny ?—1 had 
rather have the pleaſure of looking upon her, than 
make a conqueſt of all the beauties in London. And 
I rell you very ſeriouſly, that my life depends entirely 


upon her. Well, my friend, then I expect your 


thanks for an expedient which will at once reconcile 
your honour, your pleaſure, and your rank; which 
will neither render you obnoxious to your uncle, to 
your own TefleQions, nor to the reproaches of the 
world. Depend upon me for the entire management 
of this affair. What is it you propoſe, ſaid Whatley ? 
Let me know your ſcheme. —Do not you mean to 
marry Fanny ?—Moſt certainly.— Well, hear then, 
and admire my ingenuity when I would ſerve my 
friends. "There is a clergyman in this neighbourhood, 
who will oblige me in any thing; we Thall alſo be 
able to find manageable witneſſes. In ſhort, my 


* 


married ; 
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aurried ; but-fufficiently, atleaſt, to enjoy the object 


of your paſſion, and I fincerely wiſh you all the joy 
with which yon can flatter yourſelf. What, cried 
Whatley! Be a traitor to Fanny! And he roſe from 


. his feat with indignation. My dear lord, one mo- 


ment's leave; ptay be ſeated, By this ſuppoſed 
marriage, you - gratify your paſſion without expoſing 
yourſelf to the juſt reſentment of your uncle. Your 
love will wear off with time, and when your enthu- 
hafm ſhall be over, you may indewnify Fanny for 
this little deception by a proper ſettlement. This 
will be a ſufficient price for the virtue of a conptry 
gitl. Deteftable ! Odious counſel! What! ſhould I. 
under the ſanction of ſuch an infamous artifice, tear 
a child from the boſom. of her father! Betray my 
Fanny! added he z unable to reſtrain the riſing tears 
How can you have the cruelty to ſuppoſe it ?—I will 
marry her in the face of heaven, in the face of the 
world. Let my marriage continue. a ſecret till the 
proper time, but let it be honeſtly executed, with 
the moſt ſacred oaths. Prithee, my good lord, hear 
me, interrupted Sit Thomas; If Fanny ſhould till 
retain your heart, and ſhould really merit the title of 
lady Whatley, what. hinders you, after this expe- 
rience, and the death of your uncle, to confirm this 
marriage, and then to eſtabliſh it by the moſt ſacred 
ties. This will be a new mark of affection, which 
you will have it in your power to give to Fanny, as. 
it will appear that enjoyment: has not extinguiſhed 
your love. | 
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Without enlarging on the defence of Whatley, the 
attacks of his friends, and, above all, thoſe of the 
depraved baronet, who employed all his wit to draw 
this young lord into the moſt atrocious of crimes ; be 
ir ſufficient to obſerve, that their attempts were ſuc- 
ceſsful. The treacherous Ward was the principal 
agent in this horrid plot, and every thing was prepar- 
ed for the pretended marriage. Whatley, ſtung by 
remorſe, was frequently on the brink of defeating the 
infernal fcheme. But Ward, inſpired by his genius 
for villainy, as often overbore his intentions. Behold 
our young ford, then, in the boſom of his beautiful, 
his innocent angel! Behold him in the raptures of 
thoſe pure, thoſe high-ſet pleaſures, which alone 


ould be the fruits of unviolated virtue; yet here 


they were the portion of guilt. 


' Whatley, in the midſt of theſe charms, funk un- 


der the influence of a heart-felt poiſon. It is true, 


that he conſtantly confirmed himſelf in the deſign of 
eſtabliſhing thoſe nuptials, which fraud and impoſ- 
ture had pretended. Fanny had never left her father's 
houſe ; her huſband was the idol of her ſon]. She 
was that tender Eve whom Milton has deſcribed, fo 
gently ſubmiſſive to the pleafure of Adam. Yet 
there were moments when her heart was a prey to 
fadnefs, though the cauſe was unknown: her parents 
too were penſive, and felt the fame unaccountable 


melabcholy. * what were the pange of W hatley, 
w 
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lap of pleaſure, and yet fo wronged ! When that 
angelic woman flew to meet him, with all the pro- 
digality of chaſte embraces, conſcious of her injury, 
he would decline to meet her; would ſometimes ſhed 


tears. His crime roſe up againſt him. Perfidious 
Ward ! he cried, per fidious Ward! os 5 1 74 


be left, though now more than ever beloved and adored. 
The baronet did not permit him to go out of his ſight; 
he was afraid that his diſſimulation ſhould abandon 
him, and accompanied him when he took his leave. 
Whatley vowed inviolable love to Fanny, and pro- 
miſed ſoon to return to her boſom. The tender 
creature wes icli difficulty torn from the arms of her 
huſband. It was ia thoſe trying moments that What- 
in- ey felt all the vengeance of injur'd truth and honour. 
ve, MW He beheld Fanny bathing his feet with her tears. No, 
1 of WM cried he, interrupted by the agitations of his heart; 
of- d, excellent creature, I am not worthy to poſſets 
ers MW you. Such charms, ſuch virtues deferved a better 
She WI fate. | bal 


ret Ward at length carries him off, and ſteals him from 
o WF thoſe reflections that weighed down his heart, and 


ns were ready to eſcape from his lips. Fanny fainted. 
ble WM au ay in the boſom of her mother, when her eyes 


ey, C9 could 
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when his eyes were fixed on that adorable creature, 
ſo touching; ſo ingenuous, ſo innocen in the very 


His uncle ſent for him to town, Fanny muſt now, 
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could no longer perceive her lord. He was now in 
the chaiſe with the barozet, who exerted all his wick- 
ed art to ſtifle that remorſe which perſecuted, and 
purſued him to London. 


Philoſophers and the learned deny the exiſtence of 
pre- ſentiments, and treat them as chimeras and ab- 
ſurdities. I muſt take the liberty, however, to differ 
from them. There is no man that honeſtly puts the 
queſtion to himſelf, but muſt own, that there have 
been ſome critical circumſtances in his life, wherein 
he has been warned, as it were, by an inward voice, 
that ſeemed to foretel ſome approaching evil. This 
ſecret, and gloomy herald, came in all his horrors 


before the mind of Fanny; nor was the hour of repoſe 


exempt from the ſame inward alarm. The melan- 
choly reflections of the day were followed by hideous 
dreams in the night. 


Adams lamented the moment when Fanny was firſt 
ſeen by her lord. Alas! faid the good old man, would 
not my poor child have been much happier, if ſhe 
had married a perſon of her own condition? He would 
not have left her ; they would have been a mutual 
comfort and ſupport to each other in the little la- 
bours of life. Ah, my dear Fanny, happineſs is only 
to be found in our own ſphere. 


Whatley ' 


tley , 
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Whatley, arrived in town, is hurried by Sir Tho- 
mas round the circle of pleaſnres. The baſe baronet 
knew the human heart, and wanted hot to be told, 
that foibles lead to crimes. He drew his friend into 
thoſe companies, where the delicacy of ſentiment is 
deſtroyed, and every ſucceeding day he thought of 
Fanny with leſs ſenſibility, and ſome feature of her 
image vaniſhed from his mind. 


Sir Thomas had communicated in confidence, to 
lord Darnton, this adventure of his nephew: and it 
was in concert with this nobleman, that he endeavour- 
ed to draw Whatley into that round of diſſipation, 
where the greater paſſions die away; for it is only 
with ſolitude and refleQion that they can live. 


Whatley found lefs frequent opportunities to write 
to Fanny. He received her letters with leſs ardour. 
In one word, his love was abated. Not a day paſſed, 
but the fineſt girls in town, like ſo many Circes, 


ſought by their embraces to on him of his | tenderge(s 


and his virtue. 


| Fanny's greateſt misfortune was the youth of 


Whatley. Who, at his years, has the fortitude to call 
his heart to an account, or to rouſe it from that un- 
ſentizental ſtate to which it has been reduced by dif- 

ſipation? 
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ſipation? True pleaſures ate never enjoyed but by 
- maturer years. Upon our firſt entrance into life, we 
are generally under fuck an intoxication, as is a0 leſs 
deſttuctive to pleafure than to reaſon. 


Ward, amongſt the reſt of his ſeduQive arts, did 
not fail to cheriſh and encourage the vanity of his 
noble friend. By this he undoubtedly meditated a 
more mortal hlow to the intereft of poor Fanny, than 
any ſhe could ſuffer from the influence of rival beau- 
ty. When he thought [himſelf tolerably ſure of the 
ſucceſs of his artifices, be acquainted lord Darnton 
with the diſpoſition to which he had brought his 


Whatley had beheld, with fome emotion, the 
growing beauties of Miſs Barry, the daughter of lord 
Ravenſtone. This impreſſion, fo favourable ta the 
deſigns of lord Darnton, was immediately; commw- 
nicated to him. Ile concerted with the father of 
that lady, the proper means of drawing Whatley 
into an attachment; The houſe of lord Ravenſtone 
was open to him; and the young lady, at every viſit, 
appeared mote charming. Sir Thomas, like Milton's 
devil, employed every artifice, nd every temptation. 
He added new force to Mifs Barry's attraMons. He 
ſpoke particularly of her high birth, and of the dig- 
nity it would eonfer' on the perſon who ſhould have 
the good fortune to marry: her. In ſhort; lord Darn- 
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ton, acquainted with the progreſs of his ſcheme, 


propoſes to his nephew to marry lord Ravenſtone's 
daughter. Every thing, added he, is already ſet- 
led: you are beloved by the lady, and nothing is 
wanting but your conſent. I flatter myſelf that you 
will not diſavow my proceedings. She is one of the 
greateſt and moſt brilliant matches in England. The 
king and the whole court will behold this union with 
pleaſure. Whatley changes countenance; throws 
himſelf at the feet of his uncle, declares with tears 
bis ſituation, his engagements to Fangy, and the 
neceſſity he was under of confirming them by a lawſul 
marriage. Lord Darnton embraces and careſſes his 
nephew, anſwers him with a diſſembled kindneſs, 
and employs every art to dazzle and overcome his 
integrity: but he remains inflexible, _ Rage and me- 
naces ſucceed ; he drives him from his preſence, and 
the poor lord flies for refuge into the boſom of the 
ſerpent, Ward; who more inſinuating, more dange- 
rous, conduQs him back to his uncle. In ſhort, 
after many tumults, many conflicts, Fanny is facri- 
ficed, and the weak, the guilty Whatley marries Miſs 
Barry. Were it allowable to paint the horrid crime 
in leſs hideous colours, one might ſay, that he was in 
ſome meaſure dragged to the altar, that, even in the 
arms of his new bride, he bewailed the wife of his 
heart, the wife whom heaven had deſtined and de- 
voted to him; and that the image of Fanny was 
ever in his mind. The cruel lord Darnton took vpon 
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him to convey the fatal news to the daughter of 
Adams. He had promiſed his nephew to ſettle ſuch 
an income on her, as ſhould be, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, a ſufficient conſolation. for her diſappoint- 
ment. The crafty uncle, however, was not ſatisfied 
with this triumph. He was ftill afraid that Fanny 
ſhould recover her former influence ; and therefore 
got Whatley nominated to one of the remoteſt foreign 
courts. Our young lord ſet off with his new-married 
lady, accompanied by Sir Thomas Ward, who never 
left him a moment to his own reflections, and who 
was always flattering him on his dignities and diſtine · 
tions, the poor IR BAR of forfeited innocence and 
faithful love. 


The anxie:ies, the painful penſiveneſs of Fanny 
increaſed. Already ſome weeks were paſſed fince ſhe 
had heard from Whatley. She cout no longer reſiſt 
the moſt cruel ſuſpicions. In vain was ſhe comforted 
by her father, and the reſt of the family. How 
could the avoid being alarmed at the ſilence of the 
man ſhe adored} She counted the days, the hours, 
the minutes ſhe had to waſte in tears, till the time ap- 
pointed for her lord's return ſhould arrive. An er- 
preſs arrives from lord Darnton, with a letter to 
Adams. The good old man received the meſſenger 
with his uſual politeneſs, defired him to fit down, 
took the fatal paper, and read as follows: | 


« I ſhall 
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« T ſhall not, Mr. Adams, treat you with a tone 
v of authority on this occaſion. I ſpare you thoſe - 
« reproaches which your indiſcretion might deſerve ; 
« and I am willing to think that your paternal fond- 
«« neſs may have blinded you. You ought to have 
 ** underſtood that your daughter was a very unfit 
match for my nephew; you muſt, therefore, give 
up all pretenſions on that head. Incloſed you will 
« find a note for a thouſand pounds. Let lord 
% Whatley's folly be out of all future queſtion, if 
you would not offend | Daxnwrtox.” 


The poor old man had no ſooner read this letter, 
than he fell ſenſeleſs to the ground. He was alone; 
his wife and his daughter came in and raiſed him. 
By the application of cordials he recovered his ſenſes 
he ſaw his daughter, and was ſeized with a trem- 
bling, Ah, my deareſt child ! Come, my poor Fanny, 
come into my arms. My dear father, what is the 
cauſe of this? Why this diſtreſs? Theſe tears? 
This agitation ? my father! My child, we are undone, - 
our fears were but too juſt. Lord Daraton—Hah! 
What ?—is determined to diſannull your marriage, 
and has had the inhumanity to infult you with an 
offer of money. My lord will not own you as his 
wiſe. Not as his wife! What then ſhould I be? 
Fanny was juſt able to pronounce theſe words before 
ſhe fainted away. She was carried to her chamber, 
where ſhe continued in a kind of inſenſibility. 


Take | 


3 

Take back, ſaid the indignant old man to the meſ- 
ſenger, take back his odious favours. I am a poor 
man, tis true; but my lord ſhall not rob me of my 
bonour. It is my natural inherifance : I hold it from 
heaven, and no man on earth, not the king himſelf, 
mall ever deprive me of it. My lord may act the 
ruthan to my children, and murder their father, 
but he ſhall never oblige us to give up our rights, 
nor will we ever conſent to the diſſolution of the mare 
riage. I will drag my wretched age to the feet of 
lord Darnton. Let him throw me into priſon. I 
will take my trial. The rights of juſtice are above 
nobility; and an honeſt man, who has always be- 
haved as a faithful ſervant to his lord, will not be in- 
jured with impunity; What is it you mean? inter- 
rupted the meſſenger, who could net forbear to 
weep with theſe honeſt people : On what are your 
complaints founded ? The marriage of lord Whatley 
will not be annulled. What marriage do you ſpeak 
of? Do not you know that lord Darnton's nephew 
is married to lord Ravenſtone's daughter? Married! 
My lord Whatley !—with any body but Fanny! Yes, 
and he is gone abroad. O heavens! cried Adams, 
in the utmoſt agonies, and has he then made a jeſt of 
the moſt ſacred ties? Can my lord have any * 
wife but Fanny? Come, I will go immediately to 
London, I will have juſtice, or death ; lord aN 
cannot refuſe it. . 


He 
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He went into his daughter's chamber, who was 
juſt opening her eyes. Child, you do not know all 
our wrongs, nor all the treachery. of lord——He 
is married. Married ! Yes, married to another woman. 
But take coufage, we have yet honour and juſtice left 
us. I am going to London, and at my return ar- 
pe better news. Can lord Darnton be ſuch a fa- 
vage that nothing can ſoften him? My dear child (and 
he preſſed her to his heart) you ſhall find a father in 
wry | | 


The ſituation of Fanny admits of no deſcriptions 
The departure of lord Whatley was more intolerable 
than all the reſt. Adams, after taking a tender and 
ſarrowful leave of his wife and children, fet off for 
London, accompanied by the meſſenger of lord 


When Fanny recovered from the influence of her 
iupefying forrow, with feeble and dying accents the 
cried, But could you betray me? Could you offer to 
another, that tenderneſs you had ſworn to me? Are 
you really married a ſecond time? Have you another 
wife ?- Barbarous man! Could you go? Are you 
gone? Gone, and left me to diſgrace, and ſhame, 
and death! I am no longer your Fanny. But why, 
mp. lord? Ah, why? Was it your fortune, your 
tank, that I loved You read in my heart, that 
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heart which you have now torn in pieces. You knew 
that] adored nothing but yourſelf. . And yet, O my 
God ! my everlaſting God! it is you that expoſe me 
to ſhame z it is you that rend my heart, and bring 
my father to the grave. Her agitations once more 
overcame her; never, ſure, did this . 


; eee e a more x. rent objeQ. 


a Lord 'Darntor!s meſſenger entered his houſe, follow- 
ed by the unfortunate old man. No ſooner did his 
lord ſee him, than he aſked him concerning the event 
of his meſſage. He gave him, for anſwer, the thou- 
fand pound note. What! cried his lordſhip, had he 
the” impudence to refuſe my favour? He is here, 
replied” the ſervant. Let him come in, ſaid my lord, 
in wrath ; 1 know how to treat people of his ftamp, 
Adams entered, and threw himſelf at bis lordſhip's 
feet. Yes, my lord, ſaid the unhappy father, with 
floods of tears, I refuſed the price of my diſgrace, 
becauſe my honour is not to be purchaſed. IT am 
ſenſible that I am a dependent of your family, and that 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion are my duty. I did every thing 
in my power to prevent my lord, your nephew, from 
ſo diſproportionate a match; but he would not liſten 
to me: He was determined to poſſeſa my daughter, 
but he previouſly married her. Qur ſate is in your 
hands, my lord, but the knot has been died in the face 
of heaven, and jt is heaven alone that can diſſolve it. 


{ 9 

Our only misfortune is my humble condition, and ray 
poverty: my family has ever been irreproachable. 
Would you, my lord, deprive à father, a mother, 
and a daughter of their lives, poor unhappy people 
that eſteem their honeſty their greateſt blefling? Let 
me embrace your knees, and look upon a miferable 
father, that appeals to your humanity and . your 
juſtice. To do you juſtice, replied. his lordſkip, I 
fould drive you this moment out of my; houſe. How 
could you have the impudence to refuſe my favour ? 
Though you had an hundred daughters, you inſolent 


old man, a thouſand pounds would be too great a 


price for them. Hear me Do not abuſe my kindneſs 
—Take back the bill—Go ; and do not think * 
ſeeing me any, mare: 


No, aid the courageous Adams, with that noble 
mdignation which raiſes the ſpirit above all rank, I 


will not go. I only aſk for juſtice, my lord, and I 


will have it. You ſhall eicher this moment run me 
through the body, or I will have recourſe to every 
court of juſtice in London. I will petition his ma- 
jeſty : I will lay before him my grievances, my di- 
ſtreſſes, and my rights. I am, proceeded the honeſt 
man, with all the eloquence of anguiſh, I am a poor 
farmer ; but my lord, I am a father, and an (injured 
father. My complaints will be heard; they will be 
echoed from every heart, and the world will pro- 
nounce between us. I have reaſon and Juſtice on my 
D 2 fide, 
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fide. My grief diſtracts me, my lord !—No—l never 
can think that lord Whatley has formed any other 
connections This is only a pretence to try my inte- 
grity. Ah! my lord! once more behold at your feet 
an unhappy father, who will never quit this poſture 


till he moves your compaſſion, You cannot be capa - 


dle of an action ſo unworthy of your rank. Come, 
faid lord Darnton, 1 will give you two thouſand 
pounds, and let me hear no more of you or your 
daughter. My lord, you will not hear me; your 
ſecond propoſal, I preſume to fay, is a freſh attack 
on my life and honour. You ſhall take that life, my 
lord; you ſhall embrue your hands in my blood; I 
will return no more to my daughter. Inſolent man! 
Do you threaten me ?—I will die, or obtain your 
conſent to a marriage that will not diſcredit you. Fan- 
ny was a girl of virtue. My lord, expect the utmoſt 
from my diſtraction ; it is very dreadful. Do you 
threaten me, you audacious earth-worm ? Know the 
- Infignificancy of yonr pretenſions. I perceive on what 
© your obſtinacy and your haughtineſs arc founded : you 
imagine that your daughter was legally married to my 
fooliſh nephew. I would have owed to your compli- 
ance and your duty, what I ſhall ob:ain by law. Know 
© then that your claims are a jeſt, that your daughter 
has been the inſtrument of Whatley's pleaſures ; in 
hort, that the marriage you have the preſump' ion to 
© inſiſt on, was nothing more than a ſtratagem to obtain 


what was, certainly, never worth two thouſard 
n pouncs. 


* 
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pounts, What !—My daughter not married to lord 
Whatley !—She never was, ſhe has only been his mi- 
ſtreſs, my friend, and I think in that inftance, his 


lordſhip, my nephew, did you no little honour, 


A thunderſtroke could not have ſmitten poor Adams 
more violently. He ſell ſenſeleſs to the ground. 
Lord Darnton went out of the room, and coldly order- 
ed his people to take the poor man to the air til] he 
ſhould come to himſelf, and then to pay him two thou- 
| ſand pounds. There was a ſcene that might have 
moved the heart of a ſavage. The poor old man lay 
extended on the floor, his grey hairs entangled with 
duſt and tears—He hardly breathed, and the paleneſs 
of death was on his countenace. A ſervant, who had 
more humanity than his maſter, was moved with com- 
paſſion for the unfortunate man; he took him by the 
atm, and endeavoured to recover him. Adams open- 
ed his eyes, and with a bitter exclamation, threw him- 
ſelf again on the floor, crying they have decived my 
daughter ; ſhe is not married. O my God] my God! 
He roſe haſtily, and was going to ſeek lord Darnton, 
but his ſtrength failed him ; he was obliged to fit 
down, and could do nothing but vent his anguiſh in 
a torrent of tears. The compaſſionate domeſtic 
endeayoured to comfort him; he exhorted him to be 
reconciled to his misfortunes,: repreſented the quality 
and power of lord Darnton, and concluded, with re-. 


lating to him all the circumſtances of Whatley's pre-, 
| D 3 tended” 
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— * marriage with Fanny. Adams, in difraQion, 


tore his hair, and talked of ſtabbing lord Darnton. 
The ſteward brought him two thouſand pounds ready 
told. Adams daſhed them from him with all the rage 
of honeſt indignation. Wretch ! Let your maſter keep 
his infamous wealth ! Go, he has already more than 
ſufficiently inſulted my grey hairs— I fee that I have 
no other protection, nor other avenger than my God 
I implore his aſſiſtance ; and he will puniſh the vil- 
lains that have decived my child, my poor Fanny. Ah! 
my friend, continued he, addrefling himſelf to the 
charitable domeſtic that took him by the hand, and 
would have ſoothed him, if you knew what a woman 
they have injured !—Ah! my poor children How 
ſhalt I bear to tell yon this dreadful ſtory !—I find 1 
ſhall die in this place—Here my body ſhall lie, and 
call down the divine vengeance. The Supreme Juſ- 
tice can redreſs the meaneſt F and He 
will not refuſe his ſuccour. 


' The worthy facher was diſtracted with grief—He 
would throw himfelf, he faid, at the feet of the king ; 
he would purſue Whatley ; he wonld- petition the 
houſe of lords. The ſervant, by degrees, brought 
bim to a ſenſe of his ſituation, told him that every ex- 
tremity, even death itſelf, would be vain, and repre- 
ſented to him the authority of the great, who always 
trample on the rights of the poor with impunity. At 
length be drew him to a little diſtance from lord Darn- 
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ton's houſe, and conveyed him to the lodgings of his 


wife, She received the unhappy Adams with that 
humanity peculiar to thoſe, whom the inſolence of gran- 
deur and fortune has denominated the meaner - fort of 
people, a humanity which is certainly preferable to 
the ſuperficial and heartleſs BY of the ſplendid 
and the gay. 


The ſituation of Adams is not to be deſcri bed: his 
general exclamations were, My dear Fanny ! My poor 
daughter! Child of my heart! How have they diſho- 
noured thee ? Thee ! to whom honour was more preci- 
ous than life Ah] why did not the traitor, Whatley, 
rather ſacrifice you in the boſom of your father ? Then 
the poor man would weep, as if his ſoul would waſte 
it felf i in tears. 


The generous domeſtic, ſtill more moved at his 
ſufferings, pretends ſickneſs, that he might continue 
with Adams, who had the ſpirit to write a letter to 
lord Darnton, filled (to uſe an expreſſion of Statius) 
with all the majeſty of grief. It will be no way ſur- 
prifing to hear a farmer talk in this ſtrain, when it is 
remembered that Adams had a liberal education; 
Beſides, a virtuous mind when it calls forth its po- 
ers, is elevated and exalted, acquires a kind of conſci- 
ous dignity and ſuperiority in thoſe circumſtances 
which ſtrongly affect its honour. It is obſervable, than 
men have aQed prodigies of yalour, firmneſs, and 

eloquence, 
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eloquence, when they were excited by the great emo- 
tions of pature, the only fource of ſhining deeds and 
diſtinguiſhed talents. The old man's letter was con- 
ceived in the following terms: 


© Barbarous man! it is before the throne of everlaſt- 
ing juſtice that I fummon you, and you ſhall there 
« take your trial. You have brought diſgrace and 
ed ſhame into the laſt paths of my life. To recom- 
penſe the labours of an old ſervant, who has earn- 
« his morſel of bread with the hon eſt ſweat of his 
« brow, you have brought diſtraction into his heart, 
and betrayed the honour of his child, even in his 
« own. bolom—But know, unfeeling man, that hea- 
« yen will call you to a ſtrict account for thoſe tears, 
„ and that blood which now drop from me. Your 
« execrable nephew] have already ſummoned him 
*« to the tribunal of God, that tribunal which is not 
to be corrupted—He will give us vengeance, He 
« will give us vengeance. You will one day fuffer 
« remorſe for your abominable crime, but it will be 
« too late; your wretched victims will be in the 
grave, and from that grave their voices ſhall pierce 
« the ſky. You have diſgraced my old age—You 
« have ſunk under a load of infamy a man, a whole 
« family, that ſerved, loved you, and grew under 
«4 the ſhadow of your protection Tou have trod 
« upon weakneſs and innocence. I give up to you, 
« and your perfidious nephew, the farm and the pro- 
| „ perty 
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u perty that was . to me. Remember we 
« are both in the hands of the living God. We will 
« go to bathe with our tears ſome other place, to give 
« up our torn hearts to miſery and anguiſh, and there 
a breathe our laſt ſighs. May this letter return to 
« your heart every painful arrow you have funk 
in mine! A man reduced to extremities, as I am, is 
above all fear Diſpatch us quickly—Por that is 
„the crime you will add to thoſe you have already 
« committed. —It will undoubtedly be lefs horrible, 
« and it is all that Adams is willing to owe you.” 


The afflicted father left London, loading it with im- 
precations. His diſtraction increaſed, and broke out 
anew when he approached his own houſe. He beheld 
it with groans of anguiſh, and cried—There is the 
aſylum of my poverty There did I bring up my un- 
fortunate daughter in innocence and virtue, but oh ! 
to involve us in everlaſting ſhame ! Ah! how ſhall I fee 
my family! How ſhall J go to plunge theſe dapyers 
in their hearts! Could T have believed that my laſt 
days would have been thus covered with diſgrace? - 


The domeſtic, his faithful attendant, ſupported 
him, and when he die near his habitation, his wife 

and daughter came out to meet him: It was with 
dim̃culty Fanny could ſupport herſelf as ſhe walked. 


She was ready to expire—She made an effort to throw 
herſelf 
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| herſelf into the arms of her . crying. O ay 
father! — Adams claſped her to his breaſt —He wou 
have ſpoke Fanny ſaw his diſtreſs, and therein reat 
her fate. I am not lord Whatley's wife; I have no- 
thing to do but to die. They fat down. — Adams, as 
well as his anguiſh. would give him leave, related to 
them the barbarous manner in which he had been 
received by lord Darnton. When he came to the hor- 
rid treachery of Whatley ; to the pretended marriage; 
Hah ? cried Fanny, am I then deceived ? Am I net 
his wife 2—Scarce had: ſhe prononnced theſe laſt 
words, when ſhe fell to the ground, as if ſhe had been 
ſmitten with a thunderſtroke Lord D's domeſtic 
was extremely affected at this ſhocking ſcene - Fanny 
was conveyed to her bed, which ſhe had not left, but 
to meet her father filled with anxious thoughts. 
Adams ceaſed not to embrace and weep over her — At 
length ſhe: recovets her ſenſes But is it, ſaid the, lord 
Whatley, who has deceived, betrayed me? Ought 
I to have expected ſuch a blow? As ſoon as the un- 
fortunate woman aroſe, ſo to expreſs it, out of the 
arms of death, ſhe ſeemed to be animated with ſupe- 
rior ſtrength ; ſhe ſeemed, by ſome miracle, to have 
obtained another heart. She raiſed herſelf upon her 
arm. Her features that had been dejected by languor 
begun to be animated. She ſeemed to command her 
tears to ceaſe—Come, my father, ſaid the majeſtic 
beauty, let us forget even the name oftbe villain who | 
meant todiſhonour me. My honour is ſtill the pro- 
petij 
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perty of ny heart It is heit is the execrable traytor 
who has forfeited his own. He has abuſed the moſt 
facred ties He has deceived me—He has not robbed ' 
me of the innocence of my ſoul. Can I be criminal 
in- your eyes, in the eyes of God ?—Since I have 
nothing now to hope for in life, how eaſy were it for 
me to die ?—But I will live for your conſolation, 
your fupport. You and my mother ſhall be the 
whole world to me. Let us fly from this deteſted 
farm, this ſcene of guilt and horror !—Let us go, 
where lord Whatley, where even his idea ſhall not 
follow me {and at thoſe words ſhe wept) Let not even 
his name be pronounced among us !—We will—we 
will forget him I will tear him from my heart. My 
tender father —I am willing to ſubmit to the moſt 
toilſome labours, the moſt humble employments, to 
«ny thing, provided you will be careful of your life 
—Provided you will love your Fanny—who is not a 
guilty creature—At thoſe words her fortitude gave 
way to freſh flow of tears. At length the unhappy 
family leaves the fatal place But Fanny forſakes it 
not without ſometimes turning her eyes towards it, 
without ſome regretful looks—She ſeemed to leave in 
dat place the moſt ſenſible part of her faculties, the 
molt lively principle of her ſoul. Under the influ- 
ence of that aſſumed fortitude, love had not loſt his 
force. That Fanny, fo magnanimous, pollibly wept 
the more in ſecret. Virtuous minds are always moſt 
kiſceptible of the great paſſions. Thoſe unfortunate 
people went to the houſe of the miniſter, their relati- 
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on, who had ſuper intended the education of Fanny. 


The domeſtie who had accompanied Adams from 


London, returned thither ; but diſdaining to ſerre 


a man of lord Darnton's principles, he deſired his 
diſmiſſion. | 


Lord Whatley, though married to a charming wo- 
man, in the boſom of pleaſures and honours, and 
furrounded with the pomp of dignity, was far from 
taſting any true happineſs. His lady had all the ain 
of a woman of quality; behaving with a diſguſting 
coldneſs to her huſband, and courting the attention 
of athers in the genuine ſpirit of coquetry ; ſhe was 
handſome, vain, and haugbty—Yet that haughtineſs 
was not ſo ſevere as to ſave her from many ſcandalous 
adventures, the report of which came to the ears of 
her lord. He would have urged his affection, but 


Was not heard: he- threatened het with the authority 


of an injured huſband, but his threats were anſwered 
by the moſt glating indecorums. The daughter of 


lord Ravenſtone was ſupported by a great name, and 


a powerful intereſt at court. Whatley was therefore 
obliged to put up with his affronts—The condu of 
his lady many times brought to his remembrance his 
poor Fanny, who loved, who adored tim, and 
whom he had diſhonoured at the expence of the pu- 


reſt and tendereft love, But this image that roſe i 
his mind was ſoon deſtroyed by the induſtry of the 
baronet—He hurcied him round a circle of continual 

diſſipation. 
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diſſipation—He plunged him into every debauchery of 
heart and mind, and while he was repelling the re- 
membrance of Fanny, he was extinguiſhing, by the ſame . 
means, the natural ſentiments of honour and virtue. 


Some years paſſed while Whatley continued in this 
death of reaſon, and honeſt ſenſibility. He returned 
to London with his wife, who did not fail to rorment 
kim with the moſt cruel afflictions. She diſhonoured 
kim by her continual intrigues, embroiled him 
with her relations, and rendered him contemptible 
in the eyes of the court, Yet in theſe mortifying cir- 
cumſtances, he had one conſolation. His lady died, 
leaving him debts, enemies, inſult, and ſhame. It was 
- then that Whatley gave himſelf up to the moſt bound- 
leſs diſſipation: there was not a noted tavern in 
London, where he was not the diſtinguiſhed hero of 
libertiniſm, and Sir Thomas Ward partook of his 
reputation. They went, by accident, with ſome 
other friends, to Brown's coffee-houſe—The conver- 
ſation of the company turned on the ſubje& of ho- 
nour, a ſubject ſo trite and yet ſtill fo new—But 
why, gentlemen, do you make this your ſubject; 
faid a perſon who was a ſtranger to them, but whoſe 
years, and ſimplicity of appearance rendered him 
reſpectable; why do not you talk of matters with 
which you are better acquainted ?—=Of horſe· races 
end faſhions ?— What do you mean, interrupted 
Whatley, briſkly ?—That you are a very unfit 

| Woes | perſon 


fatifation ; whoever you may be, you ſhall take 
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perſon to diſcuſs the faden of honour—How ! 
know I not what honour is ?—You !—There are 
very few people that know what it is—Infolent !—1 
am not infolent—1 only fpeak the truth Immediately 
ſome perſon inquires for this ſingular man, and draws 
bim out of the coftee-houſe the reſt of the company 
remaining in aſtoniſhment. = 


Gentlemen, cried lord Whatley, you may be 
very fare I know what I ought to do upon this 
occaſion, and 1 hall ſoon convince you whether I 
have a right to be called a man of honour. He went 
out along with Ward, who heighten'd his reſentment, 
They made inquiry after this man— The next day, 
early in the morning, Whatley goes to the houſe 
where this man had an ordinary lodging—He knocks 
at the door. The ſtranger, who had no ſervant, 
opened it, ſaying, my lord, I did not expect 
you ſo ſoon. By your leave I will go to bed again 
Expect me! Then did you expect me ?—Cer- 
tainly—I am glad to find you did me that juſtice ; 
but, in the firſt place, fir, who are you? Who 
am I? a man—What is your title ?—My heart, 
and the love of truth. Do you know who I am? 
They call you a lord, and I ſuppoſe you are one, 
for ydu reſemble the reſt of that fraternity But 
ne ĩther you, nor they, I repeat it, have any right 
to talk of honour—You infult me, and I expect 


your 


6 
your chance with me— You. think then that you 
have a right to take away my life, or to ſacrifice 
your own—Imprudent young man !—What familiar 
infolence !—Do not you imagine that T owe you 
teſpect ?—I will convince you of it—What ! by 
running me through the body ?—You ſuppoſe that 
fortune will favour you—H, in effect, it ſhould, 
and if I ſhould have time to exprefs my ſentiments, 
do not look for teſpect, but rather contempt, per- 
haps, pity— Contempt !—Your pity !—Get our of 
bed, friend, this moment; and let this diſpute be 
quickly ended on the one fide or the other. How 
audaciouſly this impudent fellow treats me !T am 
pot impudent, and I ſhall get up immediately. 
The ftranger riſes, and dreffes himſelf with great 
tranquility, while lord Whatley walked backwards 
and forwards in the chamber in the utmoſt agitations. 
Come, ſays he, let us go behind Hyde-Park, and 
there I ſhall make you know what it is to offend 
a man of my rank—A man of your rank ought to 
ſupport his ſuperiority by. probity and virtue; 
without thoſe diſtinctions, he is on a level with 
the loweſt plebeian—What do I fay.?—He is not 
comparable to the latter, if he acts his humble 
part honeſtly, Whatley ſtormed with anger. Scarce 
were they arrived on the ſpot, when his lordſhip 
drew, and called upon his antagoniſt to do the 
fame. One word by your leave. It is againſt my 
will that I fight. This acknowledgment may ap- 
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pear fingular ; you may deem me a coward, a 
poltroon, but I am neither the one nor the other 
When you ſhall know my name, you will do me 
juſtice. Duelling is an infamous thing : it is con- 
trary to all laws both divine and human, and is 
nothing elſe but aſſaſſination. But I ſhall comply 
with your defire, and, as you are determined to 
have it ſo, ſhall do myſelf the honour to cut a 
throat with you. Ihave only one thing to deſire. 
What is that? —I have offended you by ſaying that 
you had no knowledge of honour : before we fight, 


do me the favour to tell me what you mean by the 


word honour, and try to do it calmly. I believe 
this man is mad—No, I am not mad. What is 
that honour ? Tell me what idea you have 


formed of it? 


Lord Whatley made uſe of all thoſe definitions 
which are ſo well known, and ſo ill founded. Have 
you done, my lord ? Ve: Vou ſeem to be very 
little acquainted with your ſubject, and, perhaps, 
you have forgot the principal parts of it. Does not 
honour conſiſt in keeping one's word? Without 
diſpute—And the weaker, and more deſenceleſs the 
perſon is to whom that word is given, the more 
ſacred a man of honour ſhould hold his faith. Ts it 
not, in ſhort, the rankeſt, the moſt degrading vile- 


neſs jo break it, to betray it in ſuch an inſtance, 
| and 
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and to ſnatch by treachery the rewards of truth? 
Would you, my lord; make a purchaſe by falſe or 
forged bills? At thoſe words, Whatley ſtormed 
with indignation. Forged bill !—But you, my lord, 
you have been guilty of an action a thouſand times 
more baſe—Dtaw, fir '—Hear me, and as ſoon as I 
have explained myſelf, we will fight. Though I had 
a thouſand lives, and ſhould loſe them all by your 
hand, you would not be leſs culpable. Would you 
not forge a bill ?—Barbarous man ! What did you 
then, when you impoſed on innocence, love, and 
veth; when yielding to the dictates of your vile 
accomplices, under pretext of the moſt ſacred and 
moſt ſolemn oaths, you diſhonoured an unhappy 
_— who received you into the arms of inno- 

ace, under the ſanQion of the altar ? What did 
you, 19 2 tearing in pieces the pureſt and tendeteſt 
heart, your conduct was followed by death and ruin 
—when you brought an aged father to the grave 
with ſhame ? Thoſe unfortunate people that were 
honoured with the name of your dependents, who' 
conſidered the boſom of their lord as an aſytum ; 
whom you ought to have protected And was it you 
that ſacrificed them? Vou underſtand me: truth, 
love, and innocence betrayed; your heart, yes, your 
heart itſelf, my lord, if you dare look into it, all 


theſe will riſe againſt you Von ſeem diſturbed — 
E 3 k. Ah! 
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Ah! faid lord Whatley, and a tear roſe into his eye 


Too true 1-1 have aQed diſhonourably ; and this 
is what honour calls upon me to do—Upon this he 
threw down his ſword—Embrace me, generous ſtran- 
ger—You open my eyes, you bring me to myſelf 
— Then flying into his arms—Ah ! tell me, tell me, 
faid he, what is become of Fanny ?—Yes, I am 
indeed a wretch, the vileſt of criminals—This, my 
lord, is honour, it returns to your heart, and 1 
acknowledge the man Fanny and her family live in 
bitterneſs and mifery—They have taken refuge with 
a relation, who ſupports them in their deplorabte 
circumſtances, and theunfortunate Fanny ſtill loves you. 
Loves me, interrupted Whatley, with tears; ſtill loves 
me !—Ah fir ! let me fee her, let me throw myſelf 
at her feet—Will you have the goodneſs to con- 
duct me? 


Ward, who had followed his friend at a diſtance, 
runs up to him, and finds him in tears—Come on, 
Bir, faid Whatley ; behold the triumph of ſentiment ! 
— Yes, I acknowlege myſelf culpable, and this gen- 
tleman had a right to tell me that I could not with 
propriety talk of honour: he has opened my eyes, 
my friend, and I fly to repair the injuries I have done. 
Whatley explained the circumſtances of this adventure. 


Ward was outrageous, reproached him with meanneſs 
| of 
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of ſpirit, and draws upon the worthy man who had 


brought him back to virtue Ihe ſtranger tries, by 
the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances, to evade fighting with 
the enraged baronet ; but, at laſt, being conſtrained 


to it, he cries, It was you, wretched Ward, who _. 


corrupted the virtuous Wha:ley—You oblige me to 
the crime either of ſacrificing your life, or my own 
— Neither my words, nor my tears, for I bluſh not 
to weep, have any effect upon you Take then the 
conſequence, or may my death ſoften your rigid heart, 
and bring you to repentance—Whatley would haye 
parted them, but Ward would not hear him, They 
fight—The ſtranger difarms him, and gives him back 
his ſword, ſay ing, live, and enjoy the privilege of 
repentance. Whatley made new efforts to appeaſe 
his friend But he fell with greater fury on his gene- 
tous adverſary, and at laſt received a mortal thruſt that 
laid him on the ground. The ftranger immediately 
took him by the arm, aſſiſted by Whatley, who bath- 
ed his friend with his tears. The conqueror gave 
bimſelf up to the moſt piercing grief. O Heaven! 
ſaid he, with groans, that I ſhould be guilty of ſuch 
a crime! That I ſhould ſhed human blood, the blood 
of a fellow creature! Ah! my lord, continued he to 
Whatley, I partake in your diſtreſs ——Sir Thomas 


Ward has involved me in this guilt, I ought rather 
to have let him run me through the heart: I never 
ſhall ſurvive this accident, Whatley's ſervants came 
and took away the body of Ward, while his lordſhip 

and 
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and the ſtranger returned to town in the ſame carriage, 
ſtruck with the deepeſt concern and melancholy. The 
people in the neighbourhood, who had been preſent at 
the combat, all depoſed in favour of the conqueror. 
Whatley having recovered from his firſt emotions of 
grief, diſcovered at length that the perſon who had kill- 
ed the baronet, was an officer of birth, and diftin- 
guiſhed for his merit and his bravery. He had retired: 
from ſervice, and lived like a true philoſopher, that 
is, like a man who had the ſupport of hotiour and 
virtue at heart: He employed the greateſt part of his 
fortune in the relief of indigence---He avoided ſplen- 
dour, and lived under the protective and pleaſirg ſhade 
of his own integrity. His name was Windham. 
Whatley flew to his apartment, whom he no ſooner 
perceived than he cried, Ah! my lord! I ſhall ſoon 
follow my unhappy victim to the grave——T cannot 
bear to think of this event, to think that I have depriv- 
ed a man of his life! I ought to have evaded a circum- 
ſtance ſo horrible. Fatal prejudice !! How long ſhall 
it triumph over reaſon! Is it thus a man ſerves his 
country ?—How nearly does fuch virtue border on a 


crime ! 


This worthy man was pierced with grief and me- 
lancholy, nevertheleſs, he recovers the health that he 
apprehended he ſhould no longer enjoy. Whatley, 
while he bewailed the fate of his friend, was obliged 


to own that he alone had been toll me, and that he 
had 
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had obliged Windham to come to extremi: ies. He 
was no leſs ready to acknowledge that the baronet had 
been the cauſe of all his irregularities, that he had 
led him into that ſhameful treachery, the diſgrace of 
his life In one word, that he had been the occaſi- 


on of all Fanny's ſufferings. Theſe reflections render- 
ed the memory of Sir Thomas leſs dear to his friend. 


Windham informed his lordſhip cf the cruel beha- 
viour of lord Darnton, with regard to the unfortunate 
Adams. What a deſcription for Whatley ! His foul 
had recovered all its honeſty, all its ſenſibility, Wind- 
ham was a kind of ſuperior being, who reſcued him 
from that gulf of depravity into which Ward had 
plunged him; and Whatley wiſhed for nothing but the 


moment that ſhould reſtore him to his Fanny, the only 


wife of his heart. 


Windham related ſuch circumſtances as ſtill heigh- 
tened his impatience to ſee her. That worthy man, in 
travelling over the different counties of England, had 
been led, by accident, to the houſe of that clergyman 
with whom Fanny and her family had taken refuge. 
It was from themſelves he learned their misfortunes, 
and the perfidious behaviour of lord Whatley. Wind- 
ham, with pleaſure, indulged his unpatience ; and 
they took their way to the village where the clergyman 
lived, 


Whatley 
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Whaley already felt the happineſs of repairing tis 
injuries, and at length they arrived. But what a 
thunder-ftroke to the penitent lord! They found the 
clergyman dead; and the place where Adams and 


his family had retired was unknown. Tt was only. 


; obſerved, that wherever they were, they maſt be 
very miſerable —— This, cried lord Whatley, is what 
J have done l am the cauſe why theſe unfortu- 
nate people, perhaps, are now no more — It is k 
who have murdered the moſt adorable of women. 
Let us go no farther, my generous friend ! Here ! 
will die—— Here, where my Fanny las wept and 
reproached me No, angelic creature! You ne- 
ver could love me after ſuch enorniities ; my conduct 
is deteſtable even in my own eyes. Let us go, my 
lord, faid Windham, let us not idly give up our 
ſearches here — Why ſhould we diſtruſt the good- 
neſs of Heaven? It is that which has opened your 
eyes Let us believe that we are under the conduct 
of Providence, and that your Fanny will be reſtored 
to your arms, that you may make reſtitution for all 
the injuries you have done to her and her relations 
——— Virtue has its reward ſometimes even in this 
world. Thus he encouraged the deſpairing Whatley 

hey purſued their journey, and made the moſt 
\ GiBpent inquiries. 


Windham 
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"Windham himſelf, at length, begun to deſpair of 
ſucceſs, and the unhappy. lord was in the greateſt 
diſtreſs. They were on herſeback, and unattended, | 
when they met a baronet of Windham's acquaintance ; 


he ſtopped a little to talk with him, and Whatley rode | 
forward, | 


A child was weeping very bitterly at a little diſtance 
from the road —— The poor innocent appeared to be 
about fix or ſeven years of age — It had an air of 
delicacy which was touching, under the diſadvan- 
tages of a poor dreſs. Its tears, its native comeli- 
neſs, greatly moved his lordſhip, He looked upon 
the child with pity, and could not draw his eyes 
from it. What makes you weep, my little dear, 
laid he? My poor mamma ! She told me ſhe ſhould i 
die ſoon, and ſhe wept when ſhe kiſſed me—Mamma | | 
is very unhappy—We have nothing to live upon— 1 
Mamma cries, and grand papa is ſick in bed. Thus 
the child, with mingled tears and ſighs, uttered its lit- 
tle complaints. Poor child! But your father, my 
dear—Oh! Sir, I never ſaw my papa—It is my papa | 
that has made us all unhappy — Mamma often talks | 
of him. She ſays ſhe loves him, and ſhall love him | 
w long as the lives — Though, to be fure, he has given | 
her a great deal of trouble She makes me pray to 
God for him every day—Poor papa is in a very bad 
way, added the child, weeping as if its little Leart 
would break. 
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Lord Whatley was affected, and alighting from 
his horſe, ran towards the child, who did not ſeek to 
ſhun him, but ſtretched out its arms to embrace him. 
Embrace me, my little angel! you are a ſweet child 
Ad what are your parents? They work in the 
field - Vour mother too ?—She is always the firſt to 
go to work, Sir, though the has not much ftreng:h 
—She takes care of my grand papa—I with I were 
rich, that I could help my poor mamma, the is fo 
very good And where do you live, my dear 
child? — Below there, Sir! ——ſhewing him a 
wretched cottage—— Will you go with me to your 
dear mamma ?—— Oh! ſhe would chide me, Sir !— 
My mamma fees nobody. Fear not, ſaid his lordſhip, 
ſtill embracing the child, I will make your excuſe— 
The child heſitated, looked at him, and gave him its 
hand He took it in one of his, and with the other 
held his horſe's bridle. Windham followed him at a 
diſtance. He went along with the child, who con- 
ducted him to a poor hut covered with thatch, and 
ſurrounded by a miſerable hedge—A few paces from 
the cottage he ſaw a woman ſitting on the fide of 4 
ditch with a mattock in her hand, and ſeemingly op- 
prefſed with fatigue and melancholy—The child goes 
up to her—Pray, mamma, do not chide me for bring- 
ing this gentleman, who wanted to ſee you 
She looked up—Whatley fell at her feet—My deat 
Fanny !—My lord Whatley !—-She fainted away: 


Her child threw itſelf into her arms And at the ſame 
moment 
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ment Windham came up—Whatley firft recovered 
y dear Fanny! It is you !—O my friend! I have 
und the miſtreſs of my heart My excellent, my 
ah love, ſee me at your feet! Lift up your eyes! 
hold your lover ! your huſband—— who repents 
xm his foul ! My dear Fanny, to what a condition 
e I reduced you 


Whatley was proſtrate at her feet, which he preſs- 
ed to his lips and bathed with his tears. Fanny reco- 
vers from her ſwoon, and falling into his boſom, is it 
u, ſaid the, my lord Whatley ?——— Yes, my 
dorable love, it is your huſband, who repenting of 
his folies and vices, returns to virtue in your 
races, and to that tenderneſs whichnow poſſeſſes 
kis foul, and makes him long to repair your injuries 
—— My lord! have you embraced your child, faid 
Fanny tenderly —— Go, my dear, and embrace your 
ſuher My child! O God! My child 
This perfectiy overcame him He careſſed Fanny, 
and her child by turns, and preſſed them to his boſom 
res, my lord, continued Fanny, it is your child 
rde frait of our unhappy fove—T have brought him 
p to love you, that when he ſurvived me, he might 
tell you of his unfortunate mother: for had you come 
few days later, you would not have feen me here 
-I ſhould have been in the grave l ſhould have left 
tletter in his hands, and might have flattered myſelf 
—Here ſhe could proceed no farther—Her fwelling 
F boſon 
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boſom would not give her utterance, and Whatley 
took her again into his arms—Ah ! tell me not of ny 
crimes! I am ſeverely puniſhed for them! feel it x 
my ſoul— But oh! Could I then reduce to ſucht 
condition the moſt amiable, the moſt valuable of wo- 
men? May I, my deareſt life—May I by every ia 
ſtance of love, and tenderneſs, prevail on you to forget 
my barbarity, my treachery—My undeſerved treach- 
ery ?— Then he ſpoke—And wept upon her hand à 
he preſſed it. 


I ſhall not pretend to excuſe myſelf by telling you 
that Ward led me into this ſcene of villainy. I would Wy 
appear to you a criminal as I really am, that I may 
owe every thing to your generoſity and your tender: 
nels. Forgive me, forgive the man who ſhall eſteem 
it an houour to bear the name of your huſband, and 
that of father to this amiable child (preſſing it again 
to his heart) But where is your father? My father ? 
May I fee him? He is in his bed, anſwered Fanny, 
expiring with ſickneſs and forrow ; for ſorrow has 
preyed upon him till more than want—Want ! faid 
Whatley, O God—My heart will break. Ah! worthy 
Windham! What a wretch have I been!—Yes, ny 
poor Fanny, it is I who have reduced you to theſe 
extremities—And—What is that I ſee ?—The bread, 
we live upon—The bread that is earned by our toil, 
and fleeped in our tears—It was a coarſe brown loaf! 


Whatley could ſcarce ſupport himſelf at the ſight— 
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M raiſed his hands to heaven, and in broken accents 
t at | ; 
h ried, What my dear, my virtuous creature, was this 
r food—While IO my God! My God !—I ſhal 
wh e- cannot ſurvive theſe horrid thoughts—Ah, my 
Ws ' 

1 md ! What charms in this repentance for your Fanny! 
„ Live, that ſhe may yet adore you - She never ceaſed 
M love you, and (embracing him) could ſhe hate 


you ?—Yes, you ſhall be my wife, my ſovereign 
niftreſs London has been witneſs to my irregularities, 
t ſhall behold my reformation ; I can never make my 
cknowledgments to you ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed— 
Yes, you ſhall be the wife of my heart Come 
Let me throw myſelf at the feet of my worthy father. 


er- 

* Fanny deſired him to wait till ſne had acquainted 
* bim with his arrival. She feared that the ſudden 
| 4 


ght of her lord might be fatal to the languiſning old 
man. She did not know how to teſtify her gratitude 
to Windham. Lord W— had told her in a few words, 


al that the worthy man had done to bring him back 


q to a ſenſe of truth and honour. Fanny flew to her 

ther—My dear father, ſaid ſhe, take comfort—1 
are good news to tell you My lord Whatley is come 
" —He acknowledges his faults—And will he own you 
- for his wife? Shall I have that conſolation before I die ? 
i Ves, worthy Adams, cried his lordſhip, running to 
1 embrace the old man, you ſee your daughter's huſband, 
ö four ſon, who comes to bewail his faults in your 
e 


doſom, and would give his life to repair them. Adams, 
F 2 overcome 
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overcome with furprife and joy, could only ntter 
Ah my lord!—The tears flowed from his eyes; 
would have got up, and attempted at ſome expreflion 
of reſpet—Lie ſtill, my father, faid Whatley, it 
my duty to do you honour and reſpect I have injuft 
you; I have betrayed my faith, and virtue, 
Fanny—I am ready to make ſatisfaction for eve 
thing——1 humbly aſk pardon of you, of your de 
daughter, of humanity itſelf, which I have woundd 
through the heart of the worthy Adams. Ves, yo 
ſhall be my father, and your daughter ſhall be m 
wife, the only miſtreſs of my ſoul- He then enqui 
ed of Fanny concerning her mother — Alas! replia 
the old man, the is no more !—She adored her dau 
ter. Ah! I underftand you — This is my doing 
Wretched and guilty Whatley, how ſhalt thou expiatt 
thy crimes ?—Ah, my father ! Ah, my Fanny! 


Situations like theſe admit of no adequate deſcripſ 
on; but the heart may feel, ard the mind may con 


ceive what the pen can never paint. 


—— 


Our poor cottagers went to dinner ; how did the! 
extreme indigence then pierce the foul of Whatley! 
Scarce had they a ſufficiency of that coarſe bread 
the very ſight of which had ſtruck him with horror- 
The dying Adams was another object that might have 
ſmitten the heart of barbarity itſelt—-Every thing that 

apr 
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appeared in this manſion of miſery, was a dagger in 
the breaſt of this penitent lord. But when his looks 


were fixed on that woman he adored ; when he read 


in her pale countenance the cruel impreſſions of pain 
and poverty, and ſaw thoſe arms, that were locked 


in his with ſo much tenderneſs, faded and emaciated, 
he was torn with that remorſe, thoſe torments of the 
ſoul, which are ten thouſand times more acute than 
any external torture. Every inſtant, he cried, with 
tears that bled from the heart My virtuous Fanny! 
To what miſery have I reduced you l And is it po 
ſible that you can ſtill love me ? — Fanny, embracing 
him, anſwered, Yes, my lord !—You were always 


dear to me; and you ſhould have pierced me to the 


heart, if you would have permitted me to kiſs your 


hand. 


If there is a ſcene in this world that can attract 
the eye of the Supreme Being, it is, undoubredly, 
that of ſincere repentance, of pure and honeſt love, 


the triumph of ſentiment and reaſon, 


Lord Whatley learned that Fanny's two ſiſters 


had not long ſurvived their mother; that her 


brothers, obliged by their misfortunes to leave 


their father's houſe, were in the ſervice of farmers ; 
that ſhe and her father, after the death of the 


clergyman, their relation, being reduced to extreme 
F 3 
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indigence, tilled with their own hands a piece of 
ground, where they had built a kind of ſhed to live 
in, and that this had been ſcarcely ſufficient for 
the ſupport of their miſerable lives. Fanny loved 
ber lord too much to affiit him with a detail of 
ſuch circumſtances : He learned them from Wind- 


ham. 


Whatley removed Adams to his own ſeat, where 
the old man ſoon recovered his health. A very 
elegant apartment was prepared for Fanny, Who, 
a few days after their arrival, dreſſed in a magnifi- 
cent ſuit, was married to her lord. It is needleſs 


to add, that Windham was one of the principal in 
alſiſtants on this feſtive occaſion. Lord Whatley e 
agreeably ſurpriſed Adams, by preſenting to him þ 


his two ſons, dreſſed in a manner becoming their 
change of fortune. I was willing, my dear father, 
faid he, to make all our family happy. The bro- * 
thers of Fanny ought to be mine, and it is my 


intention that they ſhall partake of my happineſs. 


In the evening, when Whatley had diſmiſſed 
his attendants, be threw himſelf at the feet of lady 


W and, at laſt, faid he, my excellent Fanny, 
you will embrace an huſband, whoſe only ſtudy 
will be to make you forget your ſufferings, Will 

| you 
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have done you? My dear, my adorable wife! 
Your misfortunes have not robbed you of your 
beauty ; it will bloom afreſh when cheriſhed by my 
kindneſs and ſtrengthened by my repentance. I ſee 


the effect of my own conduct, and you are more N 


dear to me. You have been my victim, you ſhall 
be my ſovereign, be all that is dear to me, with the 
lovely child that pleads for its father's pardon. 
Let it not plead in vain, my dear Fanny !—She 
could only anſwer with tears of pleaſure, the ſtrong, 


though inarticulate expreſſions of the ſoul, and 
overpowered by the force of tenderneſs, ſhe ſunk 


into his arms. O charm inexpreſſible of pure and 
tender attachments ! Pleaſures of love ! What are 
you without thoſe of virtue ? 


Windbam was about to take leave of Whatley. 


What ! Sir, ſaid his lordſhip, will you refuſe to 


teap the fruits of your labour? And what ſcenes 
can you find more intereſting than theſe ? You have 
united two hearts, my dear friend, that know how 


to be grateful for the favours you have done them 


Enjoy the pleaſure of beholding the effects of 


your kindneſs—You have reſtored me to virtue, to 


Fanny, and to happineſs ; but can that happineſs 


be perfect, if you add not the pleaſures of friendſhip | 


to 


you pardon me all the injuries, all the wrongs I | 


1 
| 
I 
' 


'( 68 ) 
0 thoſe of love? Windham embraced his friend 
vi thoſe tears that ſpring from the heart. Well, 
my dear children, I accept your offer—lt will be 
ſome conſolation to my old age to find that there 
are yet on earth ſenſible and virtuous ſouls. They 
removed to London, where Fanny proved herſelf the * 
moſt charming, and moſt amiable of women. She 
was a model for thoſe who had long ſhone in the 
circle of diſtinguiſhed life, and ſhewed by het beauty 
and her deportment, that the virtues and the graces 
are the natives of villages, rather than of cities. She 
went yearly to viſit that poor cottage where Whatley 
and Windham had found her. There ſhe ſeemed 
to find her virines firengthened, her principles 
improved. Scenes of poverty call us back to that 
modeſty, and that ſubdued fraine of mind, which 
are the beſt ſupport of virtue, 


Whatley deſpiſed, diſhonourgd, chagrined by his 
marriage with lord Ravenſtone's daughter, was 
indebted, in ſome meaſure, for a ſecond exiſtence 
to the daughter of the farmer. Led by the tender 
influences of chaſte love, he returned to the duties 
of a man, a citizen, and a ſubject: He entered once 
more into the ſervice he had quitted, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and obtained the moſt honourable appoint- 
ments. Lord Darnton himſelf made a kind of public 
ſatisfaction to Adams and Fanny; he declared What- 
ley 


Ce 1. 
ley his heir, and died in the arms of his niece. Hen- 


yen, as 4 recompence to Adams, prolonged bis life 
to an advanced and happy old age; and Fanny * 
had ſeveral children, the delight and ornament f 
their family and their country. Ly 
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